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and that this was only another, even if unusually flagrant,
example of the way in which the existing method of allocation
of contracts lent itself to abuse.

The Star's defence to Mr. Arthur Chamberlain's claim for
damages for libel was that, in so far as the passages of which
complaint was made were statements of fact, they were not
defamatory of him, and that such opinions as had been expressed
on the basis of those facts were nothing more than fair comment
on a matter of public interest. Wisely, no attempt was made to
take on the burden of proving the truth of the allegations which
would have been necessitated by a plea of justification,

As so often happens in similar circumstances, the writer of
the articles had started to present with moderation a case for
further inquiry but, as more material came unexpectedly to light,
had been carried gleefully away by his subject and had said more
than could be regarded as falling even within the elastic bounds
of fair comment. The defence would require to be handled with
the greatest circumspection if the jury were to be dissuaded from
awarding heavy damages. A violent frontal attack on Mr. Arthur
Chamberlain might be highly spectacular, but it would surely be
very costly ; and Rufus Isaacs from the outset conducted the case
with delicacy and restraint, though where he felt himself to be
on sure ground he did not hesitate to tackle the plaintiff firmly
and to press him with polite persistence.

After Sir Edward Clarke, endeavouring to dispel any political
atmosphere and to put the case as a quite unjustifiable attack
upon one who was "essentially a commercial man," had traced
with masterly lucidity in his opening speech his client's con-
nection with the numerous companies referred to in the series of
articles, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain himself entered the box to give
a history of the cordite contracts and the other incidents which
had formed the basis of the newspaper's attacks.

Solid and stolid, he did not appear a very hopeful subject for
cross-examination and indeed did not prove to be one. But Rufus
Isaacs was by no means devoid of material and some of the
witness's answers showed by their abruptness that he was not
entirely enjoying his experience.

After a few preliminary questions Rufus Isaacs approached
the main issue of the case.

R.L :  "In your opinion would it be legitimate to use political
influence to get contracts for Kynoch's ?"
Mr. Chamberlain:  "No."

R.I.: "Do you consider it would be legitimate to make use
of the name of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to advance